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Among the States 


Arizona Joins Higher Education Compact.—Governor 
Pyle has signed a bill enacted by the goth Legislature 
which enables Arizona to join Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon and Utah as the sixth participating state 
in the Western Interstate Compact lor Higher Education. 
The compact is designed to assure, initially, training in 
medicine, dentistry, public health and veterinary medi- 
cine for selected students in participating states that have 
no such professional schools. Other fields of study, espe- 
cially at the graduate level, are expected to benefit later. 
The interstate agreements involved will be handled by the 
Western Regional Commission for Higher Education 
established under the compact. 


Georgia Legislation.—\ constitutional amendment re- 
moving the state almost entirely from the property tax 
field was approved by the 1952 Georgia Legislature for 
submission to popular referendum in November. The 
amendment would cut the tax rate from five mills to one- 
fourth of a mill, at a saving to taxpayers estimated at $7 
million. Among other important enactments, a number 
of which were reported in “Among the States’ last 
month, the Legislature extended weltare benefits to the 
permanently disabled. 


Automatic Roll-Call in Kentucky.—On the closing day ol 
its regular 1952 session the Kentucky Legislature gave 
final approval to a resolution requesting the State Prop- 
erty and Buildings Commission in conjunction with the 
Legislative Research Commission to acquire an automatic 
roll-call system for the House of Representatives. 


Virginia Legislation.—Important legislation affeccing 
highways, education and other fields has been adopted by 
the 1952 Virginia General Assembly. 

One enactment authorizes the State Highway Depart 
ment to build and operate toll roads; if undertaken, con 
struction will be financed through tax-free revenue bonds. 
Among acts to increase highway safety, the Assembly set 
speed limits for passenger cars and -buses at 55 miles per 
hour and for trucks at 45; provided mandatory 60-day 
license suspensions on second conviction within a year 
lor speeding and permitied 10-day suspensions for first 
offenses; voted a mandatory 10-day jail sentence for 
offenders who drive while their licenses are suspended: 
and provided for automatic license re-examination of 
drivers involved in two accidents or convicted of two 
moving trafic offenses within a vear. 

Adoption of the budget raised minimum salaries of 
certified school teachers to S2.o00 a vear and provided 
lor increases ol S1o0o per year ol service up to a state- 


guaranteed minimum ol $3,000 a year. The Assembly re- 


quired localities using state school construction funds to 
seek architectural advice from the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

A 10 per cent increase in retirement pay for 1,600 state 
employes and teachers was approved. The Assembly out- 
lawed the wearing of masks, with certain exceptions lor 
entertainments, and the burning of a cross on the prop- 
erty of another without permission. Additional enact- 
ments increased sharply the penalties for sale of narcotics, 
particularly to minors. 


California Budget.—Governor Earl Warren has signed 
the California Legislature’s record budget bill of $1,187,- 
505.000 for 1952-1953. The Governor agreed to the ear- 
marking of $50 million to retire part of the outstanding 
S250 million schoolhouse construction bond issue of 
1949; he had reduced the proposed amount, $55 million, 
by $5 million as the bill sent him would have reduced the 
general fund surplus almost to the vanishing point at the 
end ol the next fiscal year. 


Missouri Highway Taxes.—Missouri’s gasoline tax will 
rise from 2 to 3 cents a gallon ninety days after the Legis- 
lature adjourns. The Legislature also has raised commer- 
cial truck fees, now ranging from $10 to $200 a year de- 
pending on weights and maximum loads, to amounts 
ranging from $20 to $600. Higher fees likewise have been 
provided for farm trucks. For commercial buses the 
registration base will be changed from weight to passen- 
Capac ity 


State ‘Tax Trends.—A recent report on state tax collec- 
tions by Commerce Clearing House indicates that the 
states increased their tax revenues by 108 per cent during 
the ten-year period following 1941 but that the increase 
amounted only to 15 per cent in terms of 1941 dollars. 
Fight states—Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia—showed a decrease in collections as measured by 
purchasing power of the 1941 dollar. In various other 
states the “true” tax increase has been substantial since 
1ggt as a result of important population gains and shifts 
in the tax structure. 


Maryland Tax Collections.—State tax collections in 
Maryland for the first eight months of the present fiscal 
year increased to $81,642,000—-6 per cent over those of 


the same period last year. Income taxes accounted for the 
largest increase, 38 per cent, to $15,217,059. Total receipts 
exceeded those of the corresponding months of the last 
fiscal year by $4,630,950. 
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New York Fiscal Surplus.—The State of New York, which 
has an April 1-March 31 annual fiscal period, ended the 
1952 fiscal year with a surplus of $2.9 millions, the first 
surplus since 1949. Both revenues and expenditures ex- 
ceeded budget estimates, but revenue moved upward 
faster. During the fiscal year the tax stabilization reserve 
funds rose from approximately $g5 million to more than 
$104 million. 


Georgia Tax Collections.— Pax collections totaled 5159. 
889.438 for the first nine months of the current fiscal year 
and are expected to exceed the $212 million budget for 
the year. The first year’s collection of the g per cent sales 
tax, which went into effect April 1, 1951, totaled approxi- 
mately $85 million. The sales tax unit prediction is that 
collections for the next twelve months will reach $g6 
million. 


Virginia General Fund Revenues.—General fund revenue 
collections in Virginia for the first eight months of the 
current fiscal year totaled $65.545.933. Lf the general fund 
revenues exceed $105.344.399 for this fiscal year, Virginia 
income taxpayers will receive a credit of 5 per cent on 
the tax due next December. For each $610,320 over that 
figure, the tax credit will increase by 1 per cent. 

From all sources—including special fees which do not 
affect the general fund—the state received $237,164,026 in 
the cight-months period that ended February 29. 


Liquor Sales Decline.—Montana’s liquor monopoly 
carned $3,362,877 for the state in the eight months ended 
with February, the Liquor Control Board has reported. 
That figure was about $400,000 less than the net in the 
same period last year. The report showed the decline was 
due mostly to a drop in liquor sales, which totaled $11,- 
129,030 during the eight months in question as compared 
with $11,637,997 in the same period last year. 


Driver Examinations.—Idaho and Missouri have insti 
tuted comprehensive examinations this year to determine 
whether applicants for driver licenses are able to operate 
motor vehicles safely. Missouri also has issued an illus- 
trated 64-page driver's guide which covers trafhc regula 
tions, safety rules, equipment regulations, driver licens- 
ing. vehicle titles and registration, salety responsibility, 
and allied subjects. 


Metropolitan Transit Study.—The New York and New 
Jersey Legislatures have taken similar actions to set up 
temporary study commissions to develop plans for im 
provement and coordination of rapid transportation 
facilities in the North Jersey-New York metropolitan 
area. Governor Driscoll touched on this subject in his 
1952 annual message, as did the report of a special plan 


ning commission to the New Jersey Legislature. Assist. 
ance from the Port of New York Authority in the study 
is contemplated. 


Western Highway Interstate Committee.— Ihe Western 
Interstate Tlighway Committee, meeting in Phoenix, 
Arizona April 4 and 5, discussed highway salety, reci- 
procity agrecmclits, reciprocal reporting of accidents and 
violations, the role of highway interim committees, and 
highway research. It accepted an offer by the Institute of 
Pransportation and Lrathe Engineering of the University 
ol California to survey existing highway research among 
the eleven western states and to correlate their studies 
lor the committee's future research planning. Four sub 
committees met independently during the sessions and 
planned their recommendations lor legislative action 
during the coming year. 


Utah Liability Decision.— Lhe Utah Supreme Court has 
held unanimously that highway officials Cannot be forced 
to pay damages out of their own pockets if road improve- 
ments damage adjacent property. “Otherwise, public ofh- 
cialy would be fearful to act at the risk of finding them- 
selves personally liable tor acts done in good faith in the 
performance of their duties,” stated Justice J. Allan 
Crockett in reversing a Fourth District Court judgment 
against three State Road Commissioners. Justice Crockett 
pointed out that redress can be obtained by presenting 
claims to the State Board of Examiners but said that if 
the doctrine of sovereign immunity works injustices, “the 
remedy is not to be found in imposing an unreasonable 
and arbitrary burden upon these public officials.” 


Illinois Scholarships.— Nearly six thousand state-financed 
scholarships with a value approaching $500,000 were 
used in [linois institutions of higher education during 
the 1950-51 academic year, an Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil report summarizes. IHlinois provides by law for several 
tvpes of scholarships to the University of Illinois and to 
teachers colleges. In addition the state finances a number 
of scholarships created by the University’s Board of Trus- 
tees. The scholarships generally consist of waiver of 
tuition and related fees. \ large majority of other states 
have state-supported scholarships of various types, and 
the report finds that in general the Illinois program com- 
pares favorably with them. 


Kentucky Legislative Research.—Since its creation in 
1g48 as a permanent service arm of the Legislature, Ken- 
tuckv’s Legislative Research Commission has issued thirtv- 
three major publications, six informational bulletins and 
several miscellancous publications, including biennial re- 
ports and a handbook lor new legislators. They cover a 
wide range of problems—tax and fiscal subjects, educa- 
tion, wellare, publi personnel, election Laws problems 
(Concluded on Inside Back Cover) 
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Professor Grace has spent his adult life thinking about education and serving 


education. He has done 


so as Connecticut's Commissioner of Education, 


as 


Chairman of the Department of Education at the University of Chicago, as 
Director of Education and Cultural Relations in Occupied Germany, and at 
many other points of vantage including his present post in New York University. 
In this article he summarizes some of the outstanding trends that raise problems 
for American education and indicates important directions in which he believes 


we should move. 


The Trends Affecting Education 


By 


Professor of Education and Director, 


N 


School of 


O NATION can spend a third of a willion 

dollars, mobilize its entire population fon 

purposes of destroying a ruthless enemy, 
contribute to the destruction of family life by en- 
couraging all parties to become part of the labor 
market, and per unprepared youth war wages far 
beyond spending judgment or earning ability, with- 
out an ultimate elle t on the character of the nation. 
Neither shall we be able, even partially, to finance 
world recovery without serious financial implica 
tions for our economy. 

We have had no long lines of displaced persons. 
Our people have not starved. We have little civilian 
knowledge of the horrors of war. We have not lost 
millions of soldiers and civilians, as has been true in 
many of the countries in the rest of the world. There 
has been no volcanic upheaval of life in America. 
In a sense, our complaints have been minor. On 
the other hand, we all must realize sooner or late: 
that we cannot borrow our way into security. What 
ever be the opinion of the economists on the mat- 
ter, the inflationary period in which we live and the 
debt which we owe affect the destiny of the United 
States. The great sacrifices for the security of ou 
country and for our own personal liberty, in my 
judgment, are still in the future. 

After almost two years as Director of Education 
and Cultural Relations in Occupied Germany, | 
returned to our United States convinced that the 
American educational system, as contrasted with 
totalitarian indoctrination, in spite of the criticisms, 
the problems, the issues, is the most important edu- 
cational venture undertaken by any nation at any 
time during any period of history. The responsi 
bility for its improvement or for a change in policy 
or program rests wholly with the people in the 
forty-eight states and thousands of local communi- 
ties. We have no centralized ministry of education. 
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Under totalitarianism, however, the greatest politi- 
cal importance is. associated with education, and 
every agency is used to create the political human 
being. 

A constitutional government based on democratic 
ideals is not safe until the people have been pre- 
pared to participate intelligently and rationally in 
the conduct of their own affairs. The production of 
a constructive attitude towards government is not 
possible merely by waiting for it to develop. Each 
one of us is a citizen, whether he be a college gradu- 
ate or possesses only a sixth grade education. No 
one asks how much education one has or what his 
1.Q. is when he casts his vote, or runs for office, or 
serves on a jury or buys goods. Yet the security 
this country is vested in an educated citizen- 
ship. Our first line of defense is a citizenship pre. 
pared to protect and improve our way of life and 
to defend the principles for which this country 
stands. 


ol 


Those who would return to what have been called 
“normal times” are the victims of a delusion. The 
very nature of society itself, the advancement in sci- 
ence and technology occasioned by the war, and the 
lag between our technological advance and human 
relations—all these factors will prevent our resum- 
ing life at the point which once was considered sat 
isfving, at least to a segment of our soc iety. As we 
face the inevitable future, problems more crucial 
than those which confronted us during World War 
II loom on the horizon. 

It is impossible to present the full significance of 
the fundamental changes which are occurring in our 
society and the probable effects on education of the 
future. We know that shifts in population affect not 
only the school program but also everything con- 
nected with the school system. When the school pop- 
ulation increases, more teachers are required, and 
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building needs increase. What, then, are some of 
the trends that will necessitate adjustment in the 
educational system? 


Among the Trends 


... or these tends are evident. For example, 
the following: 


Birth rate. During the depression period and 
extending to 1940, the birth rate was below 18 per 
1,000. The rise began in 1941 and reached 25.8 per 
1,000 in 1947. This was approximately the rate back 
in 1915. More than that, infant mortality has de- 
clined trom about 100 infants out of a thousand 
live births who did not survive the first year to 29 
per 1,000 live births in 1950. 


School population increases. While the total pop- 
ulation increased by 19 million during the decade 
1g4o-50, school population reached an all time high 
in 1950. At that time, more than go million persons 
from 5 to 2g years of age were enrolled in schools 
and colleges. Of this number 70.5 per cent, or more 
than 21 million, were in elementary schools; goo,o00 
children 5 and 6 years of age were in kindergartens; 
children under 5 increased more than 36 per cent 
between iggo and 1947—lrom approximately 10.5 
million to 1443 million; children from 5 to g years 
increased by 114 million; high school enrollment 
was approximately 7 million as against 360,000 back 
in 1890; more than 2 million youths were in colleges 
and universities. Even if the present birth rate has 
reached the high point—and this is doubtful—the 
peak elementary school enrollment will not be 
reached until 1956 or 1957. The great impact of this 
elementary school enrollment on the secondary 
schools is beginning to be felt. It will not reach its 
peak until 1960 or 1961. 


The battle of ideologies has not been settled. The 
greatest challenge to American youth—and to our 
adult population, for that matter—during this next 
ten-year period, will be our capacity to remain 
united and our capacity to detect the disintegrating 
force of those who would separate us into groups 
in conflict. We shall be contronted with the neces- 
sity of a more thorough understanding of our own 
people. We shall be confronted with the necessity 
of improving our constitutional government, based 
on democratic ideals. Efficiency in government in- 
volves more than effective management. Without 
the sustained interest of the governed and their free, 
intelligent, critical participation in the conduct of 
government, efficiency at best is but partial. This 
has implications for the curriculum. Pressures to 
legislate educational programs, attacks on the free- 
dom to teach will be more prevalent. 
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The financial problems of our schools will in- 
crease. New professional salaries have been adopted 
by a majority of our communities. If these salaries 
hecome permanent, and in most of our communities 
that seems to be the agreement, then our great finan- 
cial problem will occur years later, when salaries 
reach the maximum. In the meantime, a reasonable 
salary at the time of adoption is no longer so. Ap- 
proximately 145,000 new teachers will be required 
annually to man our classrooms. Thousands of new 
classrooms will be required. The greater the per 
cent federal taxes are of total taxes collected, the 
more dangerous becomes the financial plight of the 
local community. Intelligent economy should be the 
first principle of administration, whether it be in 
government, schools, social agencies or other com- 
umity institutions. This is a trait, however, that 
should prevail not only in periods of adversity but 
in prosperous periods as well. It takes no great ad- 
ministrative genius or exceptional executive skill to 
spend other people’s money. It takes moral courage 
and ability to set aside personal political expediency 
to administer any institution wisely and effectively 
in these trying days. 


The influence of G.1. Education, Under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights millions of youth, qualified and un- 
qualified, were guaranteed the right of additional 
educational opportunities. Thus, many who did not 
possess the economic means have been able to enroll 
in institutions of higher learning. Others, who have 
been guided into areas of training more compatible 
with their interests, capacities, and desires than col- 
leges or universities would be in their particular 
cases, have taken advantage of those opportu- 
nities. “There will be increasing pressure for uni- 
versal higher education before we have support- 
ed adequately our elementary and our secondary 
schools. 


Scientific development. Our technological advance 
has proceeded at a rate more rapid than our cul- 
tural or spiritual development. It becomes neces- 
sary that we give considerable attention to the old 
problem of materialism versus moral values. If our 
ideal in life is merely to attain our own end, quite 
irrespective of its effect on our fellow-citizens, then 
we shall have failed as a constitutional government 
based on democratic ideals, and our educational 
system will have failed our ideology. 


Mass-minding a people. The mass-minding of a 
people will have a new meaning and a new influence 
on our daily lives. Thus, it may be said that the 
agencies for the spread of information and ideas, as 
these were developed during World War II, exerted 
new power for conditioning the minds and acts of 
the people. It may be easily and effectively argued 
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that propaganda, so-called, is today the most potent 
force for social education. The careful, scientific 
study of this should not be neglected by the pro- 
fessional educator. ‘This infers a greatly accelerated 
adult education program as we face the future. 


Industrial migration and urban decentralization. 
As industry decentralizes or locates in new areas 
within our country, the vocational and technical 
talent required to man the industries of the nation 
must be trained. Population movements within a 
state or within the nation result in serious problems 
for education. The migration of population out of 
cities, the growth of suburban areas, and the crea- 
tion of new housing units pose serious problems for 
community resources, including schools. 


Ignorance in our country. Ignorance is the source 
of recruitment for thousands who would align them- 
selves with foreign ideologies. According to the 
United States Census of 1940, more than five million 
children were not in school at all. Approximately 
ten million adults in 1940 had little schooling, so 
little as to be almost illiterate, and three million of 
this number never have been enrolled in any school. 
Approximately 25 per cent of our population over 
25, years of age in 1940 had six years or less of school- 
ing. Our educational neglect caused Selective Service 
in World War II to reject the equivalent of sixty 
combat divisions. 


Group conflict. Our capacity to preach and to 
advocate tolerance in general, on the one hand, and 
on the other to sow the seeds of racial, religious 
and political intolerance can lead only to a weaken- 
ing of the national structure. We must soon realize 
that the Constitution must function in the interests 
of all the people all the time. 

Education is not wholly obtained in schools or 
colleges, and one of the great undiscovered needs is 
the development of an instrument which will reveal 
the forces that have contributed to the education 
of the individual. The indiscreet and intolerant re- 
marks of the parent about other religions, races and 
nationalities, for example, can have a_ profound 
effect on a child. Attitudes toward others may be so 
deeply implanted prior to school education that the 
intolerance of people and ideas may become part 
of the individual's attitude and behavior. What the 
teacher attempts to accomplish in a few hours at 
school may be nullified in considerable measure by 
the practices of the neighborhood, by the degree to 
which we tolerate those evil forces that contribute 
to the weakening of American character and by the 
degree to which we interpret freedom as meaning a 
society without self discipline. In that sense, tol- 
erance itself can make for intolerance. Education 
should be the unifying force in our society. 


Adjustments Will Be Required 


W, Must distinguish between honest, construc. 
live criticism and the propaganda of those who 
would destroy freedom to think constructively, criti- 
cally, and independently. The primary goals of edu- 
cation are two-fold: (1) to provide opportunities 
for each individual to develop himself to the high. 
est point, irrespective of race, creed, political affiia- 
tion, economic status or any other irrelevant factor; 
and (2) to insure the national security through the 
development of men of character who are able and 
willing to accept their responsibility in a constitu- 
tional government based on democratic ideals, 
What, then, are some of the adjustments that will 
be required? 


Planning and evecting new buildings. Each state 


department of education should be able to indicate’ 


the number of new classrooms that will be required 
during the next decade. There is a difference, how- 
ever, in what is desired and what is required. The 
school building is one of the most expensive struc- 
tures in the community from the point of view of 
use. Consideration should be given to (1) wider use 
of the auditorium, gymnasium facilities,  play- 
grounds; (2) consolidation of the public or branch 
libraries in school facilities; (3) inclusion of neigh- 
borhood or community health facilities or health 
services in schools when possible. 


Coordination. The machinery for coordination 
exists in practically all states. If it fails it is because 
of the frailty of human nature, the lack of com- 
munication from one area to another or the pressure 
of vested interests. The need for coordination is par- 
ticularly weighty in the fields of health, conservation, 
recreation, mental hygiene, education of teachers, 
social workers and textbook commissions. The bet- 
ter utilization of available resources has the possi- 
bility of the more effective expenditure of revenues 
and more effective service to the people of a state. 
Several examples will illustrate this need. 

1. State departments of education, health and 
mental health, tuberculosis commissions and other 
health agencies, in many cases, have specialists or 
even staffs duplicating the responsibilities of each 
other. Education maintains frequently that health 
education is the sole responsibility of that depart- 
ment. Similarly, at the local level, some school sys- 
tems have a health program and service completely 
apart from the municipal service. 

2. The state and the local unit may have a de- 
partment of welfare in which selected social workers 
might be assigned responsibilities in connection 
with school programs. Many educational systems 
have a separate, independent and unrelated service. 

3. The selection of textbooks should be left to the 
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local jurisdiction. The state authority in this respect 
should be abolished. 

4. The education of teachers is provided for in 
normal schools, teachers colleges, universities and 
independent institutions. Separate boards for each 
institution, or single boards for teachers colleges, 
university and State colleges, side by side with the 
State board of education, lead only to competition 
for funds. A single State education authority for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is the ideal. Even 
greater coordination could take place if normal 
schools and teachers colleges were under one board, 
or in states with a state board of education, under 
such a board. Where teachers colleges have broad- 
ened the program to meet the needs of all youth, 
they should be part of the state university organiza- 
tion. 

There are other examples, but these will sufhce 
to indicate the need for coordination. This will not 
occur until we are willing to consider the general 
welfare before vested interests. It will not occur 
until all services at the state or local level are on a 
non-political basis. 


Centralization and Decentralization. many 
rural areas, we have failed to distinguish between 
the administrative area for the financial support of 
education and the location of schools within the 
area. Through state leadership, service, research and 
planning, those communities that retard progress 
toward more efficient local units of administration 
and school attendance should be stimulated to act 
in the matter. The creation of a larger administra- 
tive unit for the support of education does not 
necessarily mean that all pupils will attend one cen- 
tral school. The attendance area will depend on the 
size of the administrative unit and such factors as 
transportation, location of pupils and grade clas- 
sification. In general, it is advisable to provide 
schools large enough to permit a well-rounded edu- 
cational program and to attract competent teachers. 

Centralization, even at the local level, can be 
carried too far. On the other hand, decentralization 
is needed in our larger cities. Whether this should 
take the form of advisory lay councils in neighbor- 
hoods or the establishment of separate advisory 
boards of education should be a matter for exten- 
sive study. 

We need a sensible balance in the educational 
structure. Concerted effort should be made to secure 
clear agreement between federal-state-local levels of 
government to the end that each shall make its 
proper contribution to the general welfare and to 
the security of our constitutional government. Each 
should observe its respective area of operation and 
spheres of influence. Major emphasis should be 
placed on the strengthening of local initiative, con- 
trol and responsibility. Growth from the bottom up 


becomes increasingly important as we face the new 
generation. 


Improvement of the quality of educational pro- 
gram. Our major effort should be directed toward 
the elimination of those forces of diversification 
that lead to the exclusion of fundamental educa- 
tional values. Major emphasis should be placed on 
making the curriculum a means to the end, the 
end being the development of men of character 
to serve as productive citizens. Quality in the edu- 
cational program is the essential need. Smaller 
classes, better educated personnel, fewer courses, 
more space and time, better coordination will help. 
Consideration should be given to a twelve-months’ 
use of buildings and employment of. personnel and 
to a longer school day. A program based on quality 
will cost additional sums. But the arguments for a 
qualitative program far outweigh our present policy. 


Preparation of Teachers. A nation-wide survey of 
the supply of and demand for educational personnel 
should be an annual practice. Presently, an over- 
supply of secondary school teachers exists in certain 
fields. Five years hence, a shortage in all fields will 
prevail. A surplus of teachers may exist in certain 
regions because trained personnel does not desire 
to move to another part of the country. A state-wide 
committee for the coordination of the programs of 
teacher education should be the practice in each 
state. Minimum standards for admission to the pro- 
fession should be uniform in the forty-eight states. 

Careful selection for the education of educational 
leadership is a significant responsibility of the col- 
leges and universities. Our educational system no 
doubt has, among the thousands of master teachers 
and scholarly administrators, others who possess few 
of the qualities for professional leadership. Many 
reasons for the employment of mediocrity may be 
advanced—inadequate salaries, poverty of training, 
minimum requirements for certification, teacher 
shortage. But, irrespective of these contributing 
causes to incompetency of some educational per- 
sonnel, the salary trend today requires that schools 
of education, teachers colleges or liberal arts col- 
leges having courses in education, restrict enroll- 
ment to those likely to succeed in the profession. 

The desire to protect institutions when enroll- 
ment declines frequently has resulted in pressure to 
abolish the institution; or the institution may resort 
to the acceptance of unqualified students in order 
to live. In some institutions of college grade, the 
program for the education of teachers is designed 
almost wholly to meet state certification require- 
ments, and this is not enough. The education of a 
competent classroom leader is a major responsibility 
of the state. Sound liberal education is the base 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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Strengthening Wisconsin’s 
Judicial System 


By Puitie S. HABERMANN 


Executive Sec retary, 


IGNIFICANT progress was made during 1951 in 
improving judicial administration in Wiscon- 
sin. Following a long campaign by the Wiscon- 

sin Bar Association, the State Legislative Council 
and leaders of the bench and bar, the Legislature 
provided for retirement of Circuit and Supreme 
Court Judges and established a Judicial Council. 
Other advances were made by the creation of new 
courts, increase of judicial compensation and enact- 
ment of uniform laws. 


Judicial Retirement 

As early as 1907 the bar of Wisconsin sought the 
establishment of a judicial retirement plan. By 1950, 
most other states had some type of system in effect. 
A number of judges in Wisconsin were over 70 years 
of age, and several were inactive because of dis- 
ability. The bar felt a keen need for an adequate 
retirement plan, both to enable certain judges to 
retire and to make judicial positions more attractive 
to younger men. 

Considerable study was given the problem in 1948 
by a Wisconsin Bar Association committee, and a 
proposed bill to establish a separate retirement sys- 
tem for Circuit and Supreme Court Judges was 
narrowly defeated in the 1949 session. The prob- 
lem received a great deal of publicity, and by 1951 
the newspapers and legislators were fairly well 
“sold” on the principle of retirement. Thus all the 
work in 1949 was not wasted. 

Capitalizing on the mistakes and lessons of the 
previous session, the State Legislative Council re- 
drafted and introduced the retirement bill, with 
Bar Association support. The new proposal placed 
the judges under the existing state retirement sys- 
tem which covers state, county and municipal em- 
ployees, with exceptions to fit the needs of the 
judges. The measure passed almost unanimously. 

Briefly, the law (chapter 475, Laws 1951) prov ides 
that the seven Supreme Court Justices and the 
thirty-one Circuit Court Judges may come under 
the state system but are not required to do so. Those 
electing to come under must retire at age 70, except 
that present judges who will be 70 years of age or 
over on September 30, 1952, may serve out their 
terms, 
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Association 


A judge contributes 7 7 per cent of his entire salary, 
and the state mat hes it. All prior service credits 
are paid by the state. The system is actuarially 
sound, An individual pension is established for each 
judge, depending upon his salary, years of service, 
retirement age and option chosen. Judges may re. 
tire after age 65, and for disability prior to that 
age. The retirement pay can reach half-salary at 
age 70, after approximately 23 years of service. 

Also important is the fact that the judges were 
brought under federal social security in 1951 by 
enabling legislation. Thus the state pension is sup. 
plemented substantially, and the combination 
makes retirement possible. 

The results of the new law have surprised even 
its sponsors. As of February, 1952, all seven mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court and all except three Cir- 
cuit Judges have elected to come under the system. 
Iwo Circuit Judges announced that they would not 
run for re-election, and perhaps half or more of 
the judges now are serving their last terms. On the 
state’s trial courts, the day of judges of extreme age 
would seem to be about over. 

Because they are constitutional officers, the judges 
could not be forced to retire at age 70 by legislative 
enactment. To remedy this, the 1951 Legislature 
passed a joint resolution calling for a constitutional 
amendment. If passed again in 1953, and approved 
by the voters, no person over 70 could run for or 
be appointed as judge, and all judges would be 
forced to retire upon reaching that age. 


Judicial Council 

The Legislature also established a Judicial Coun- 
cil as a result of the sponsorship of the Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Legislative Council. The Judicial 
Council, modeled upon the recommendations of 
the American Bar Association, is composed of four- 
teen members. It is authorized to examine the rules 
of court and make recommendations to the Supreme 
Court, which has rule-making powers. The council 
has the further duty to collect judicial statistics from 
all courts, to study court organization and to report 
to the Legislature on matters in which the courts 
and the administration of justice can be improved. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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The latest of America’s great toll roads is the New 
Jersey Turnpike, which has won fame throughout 
the nation since its opening to traffic a few months 
ago. Mr. Casey tells how the highway came into 
being—the leadership, imagination and surmount- 
ing of heavy difficulties that made its construction 
possible. He summarizes outstanding benefits re- 
ceived and in early prospect. Not least of the causes 
for satisfaction in New Jersey, as he points out, ts 
the fact that revenues from the Turnpike to date 
greatly exceed those anticipated. Shown at the left 
is the toll plaza at Deepwater, southern terminus 
of the Turnptke. 


The New Jersey ‘Turnpike 


By Larry CAsry 


ew Jersey has a traffic problem without 

parallel in the United States. Recently that 

problem has been solved to a great degree. 
Its solution was not an easy task. The highway 
problem was created by several causes. The state is 
compact; forty-fifth in area, second in population 
density and sixth in concentration of diversified in- 
dustry. 

These elements were sufficient to challenge—in 
fact defy—most engineering and traffic experts. 

Most of New Jersey's traffic problem is inherited. 
It is a “gang plank” state. New Jersey is set smack 
in the middle of a group of eastern and northeastern 
states which shelter 24 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation and are the site of 35 per cent of the na- 
tion’s industrial production. 

Highway traffic generated by New Jersey's 567 
municipalities—registration is in excess of 1,700,000 
—long has flouted the ability of the 1,750 miles of 
state highways to absorb the daily flow of trafic. 

To this is added the woe of daily highway use 
by thousands of interstate trucks. Despite point of 
origin or terminus, trucks plying the roads from the 
North, South or West must pass through New 
Jersey. Another heavy addition to the highway 
traffic problem is created by the countless thousands 
of residents of other states who use New Jersey 
roads. The real impact is felt during the summer 
months, when passenger vehicular trafic reaches 
deluge proportions. Most of the cars are pointed 
toward the state’s famed seashore resorts, mountain 
retreats, lake colonies and country havens. 

Following World War II another highway trathc 
calamity was inherited: increased registration for 


automobiles, trucks and buses. New Jersey—like 


other states—was unable to build, improve or main- 
tain highways in keeping with soaring highway use. 
Had officials of the state raised their arms in gesture 
of defeat, few discerning people would have crit- 
icized, 

In January, 1947, Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
was inaugurated for his first term. In his inaugural 
message he stressed the state’s highway traffic prob- 
lem. To the Legislature this was an old story. Pre- 
vious Governors had viewed the highway traffic 
problem with alarm. 

However, Governor Driscoll knew every corner of 
the state. An ever inquisitive person, he had 
traveled the state through the years by automobile, 
bicycle, plane and even canoe. He was conscious 
of the highway traffic “mess.” He wanted it solved, 
as quickly as possible. He recognized that New 
Jersey's highways and natural attractions were a 
vital part of the state’s over-all economy. 


ii planning under Governor Driscoll became 
an ambitious project and continued during each 
year of his two administrations. Each year the 
muscles of the State Highway Department grew 
larger. They enlarged to a point which in 1951 
gave the state an unprecedented highway construc- 
tion program, plus a stepped-up maintenance 
schedule. 

In an address to the Legislature one month after 
his inauguration in 1947, Governor Driscoll pro- 
posed a cross-state express highway. To many ears 
these were merely pleasant words. 

The people knew the problem. The highway 
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traffic enigma, however, remained. What to do and 
how to do it were the burning questions. The cit- 
izens did not know that on February 19, 1947, Gov- 
ernor Driscoll had planted a highway traffic solu- 
tion seed. The full harvest of that seed was reaped 
on January 15, 1952, when the Turnpike was opened 
in its entirety. 

Although the 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike 
was conceived in February, 1947, few shared the 
Governor’s enthusiasm. Many state officials and 
legislative leaders stood aloof. They were aghast at 
the cost of such a project. They hesitated before 
the heroic proportions of such an undertaking. 
Many held that users would have to pay exorbitant 
tolls; that such a venture would ruin the state's 
credit and convert the proposed system into an 
economic “white elephant.” 

All these arguments, advanced in sincerity, were 
factually rebutted by Governor Driscoll. A turn- 
pike was a progressive step. Feeling sure of the 
soundness of his plan—supported vigorously by 
Ransford J. Abbott, then his Executive Secretary 
and now State Highway Commissioner—Governor 
Driscoll acted with dispatch. 


Fle FIRST step was the creation of a New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority. Patiently, and with cold logic 
and precision, he convinced legislative leaders that 
a turnpike was vital to New Jersey's highway traffic 
and economy and that it would be self-liquidating. 
His clinching point was that it could be done with- 
out pledging the credit of the state for the necessary 
financing. 

Action then struck a fast tempo. On October 27, 
1948, the Legislature approved the New Jersey 
Turnpike Act. 

This, however, did not solve the problem. It 
merely unfolded a myriad of other puzzling factors, 
each question having many facets. Governor Dris- 
coll moved speedily but cautiously. 

The Authority was to have a membership 
three. Engineering, administration and financing 
were involved. Members of the Authority had to be 
carefully selected. The posts were removed from 
the field of political patronage, and the members 
were to serve without salary. Governor Driscoll care- 
fully combed the state for the talents required. 

He found the engineering ingenuities he wanted 
in Paul L. Troast, of the Mahoney-Troast Construc- 
tion Company, Passaic. This company had con- 
structed some of the largest industrial plants in the 
nation but had never engaged in highway construc. 
tion. Mr. Troast accepted and was designated Chair- 
man. 

For administration the Governor selected George 
F, Smith, President of Johnson & Johnson, New 


5 
Brunswick, the world’s largest manufacturer of sur- 
gical dressings and supplies. Mr. Smith accepted and 
was named Vice-Chairman. 

In Maxwell Lester, Jr., of Summit, was found the 
desired financial experience. Mr. Lester is a mem- 
ber of the brokerage firm of J. M. Oliphant and 
Company, New York City. 

The deep civic pride of these men in their state 
was reflected by the fact that they accepted appoint. 
ment without persuasion. 

Although it is not generally known to the public, 
there was a fourth “member” of the Authority— 
Governor Driscoll. He lived the Turnpike from its 
planning to its completion. He kept abreast of every 
step. When the Authority faced a major decision, 
he was consulted. 

Both the planning and construction of the Turn- 
pike were honeycombed with problems, many of 
them vexing and challenging. Despite the fact that 
the Turnpike had to traverse some of the most diff- 
cult terrain in the country, it was literally con- 
structed on schedule. There were heartbreaking de- 
lays due to steel allocations. Had steel been de- 
livered on time, the Turnpike would have been 
completed weeks in advance of the deadline. This 
phase is the unsung miracle of the building of the 
Turnpike. 


Peni rueé day the Authority was created, almost 
everything pertaining to the Turnpike was unique. 
First, it would tap the heavy flow of traffic in metro- 
politan North New Jersey. It would merge with the 
George Washington Bridge at Fort Lee. This was 
decided upon so that it could connect with the exist- 
ing and proposed parkways and turnpikes in New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Maine on the 
north. Tapping this area would divert commercial 
vehicles from a nearby highway which carried more 
trucks daily than any other road in the world. 

The South New Jersey terminus was fixed at 
Deepwater, so that it could join the traffic lanes of 
the new Delaware Memorial Bridge. With com- 
pletion of the Maryland Expressway and the new 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, there would be provided 
at integrated system of expressways from Portland, 
Maine, to the very door of Washington, D. C. 

To the west was Pennsylvania's great Turnpike, 
which was to be linked with a similar system in 
Ohio. But it ended abruptly—outside of Phila- 
delphia. Governor Driscoll proposed a solution for 
this. New Jersey would construct a spur from its 
Turnpike to a point near Florence, on the New 
Jersey side, midway between Trenton and Phila- 
delphia. If Pennsylvania would continue its Turn- 
pike from a point near King of Prussia to the Dela- 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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Extension of mental health services to “people where they are’—in their home 
communities instead of distant institutions when their cases do not require hos- 
pitalization—is making history in California, as in other states. Dr. Tallman and 
Mr. Sloate here describe California’s program and tell of some of the fine results 
already achieved. They deal with questions, similar to those encountered in 
other states, as to alternative new directions that can be taken to increase the 
benefits of clinics and other comm unity services. The authors are convinced that 
the future of “extramural psychiatry” is bright because the principle is based 
soundly on what people need. 


Community Mental Health 
Services in California 


By Frank F. ‘TALLMAN, M.D. 
Director of Mental Hygiene, State of California 


and 


NATHAN SLOATE 


Supervisor of Extramural Care, California Department of Mental Hygiene 


ris Now generally accepted that a well balanced, 

state-wide program in mental health requires 

community services and mental health clinics as 
essential ingredients. This recognition, which has 
been urged upon mental health administrators and 
the public, has resulted from our increased knowl- 
edge about the causes of mental disturbance and 
what might be done to prevent them. Another com- 
pelling factor has been the spectre of mounting costs 
of caring for our fellow citizens in the later stages 
of mental disorder. In California, for example, the 
current operating budget for the Department of 
Mental Hygiene is several times what it was a decade 
ago. The state has no alternative to providing scien- 
tific and humane care for its mental patients, but 
this gives rise to the question: What can be done 
to reduce the number of patients? 

In 1941 the Legislature established the Langley- 
Porter Clinic, which is operated in conjunction with 
the University of California Medical School. This 
clinic, both a hospital and an outpatient depart- 
ment, includes among its functions early diagnosis 
and treatment, training and research. 

It was not until 1945 that the powers and duties 
of the Department of Mental Hygiene were 
amended by law to permit it to conduct educational 
and informational programs and such related works 
“as will tend to encourage the development of 
proper mental hygiene facilities throughout the 
state."” For the first time the department was given 
authority to “organize, establish, and maintain com- 
munity mental hygiene clinics for the prevention, 
early diagnosis, and treatment of mental illness, 
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deficiency or disorder.’ Before then the department 
operated the mental hospitals and homes for the 
mentally deficient under its jurisdiction; that 
limited its activities in dealing with patients to 
those of diagnosis and treatment. 

The state now operates seven community mental 
health clinics which it administers independently 
of state hospitals and which are in addition to the 
community services provided by the eleven state 
institutions in the department. The latter services 
range from all-purpose community mental health 
clinics to occasional consultation and service pro- 
vided to individuals and through community 
agencies. A recent analysis of the amount of time 
spent on indirect community services by both the 
hospitals and the clinics reveals that the hospitals 
are comparatively active in that area. 


im NEED for clinical services is graphically shown 
by the long waiting lists for each clinic. Except for 
emergency situations, no clinic is able to see patients 
immediately. Clinic intake is often closed, at times 
for as long as two to four months. Intake policies 
are intended to be flexible. They are developed by 
each clinic in relation to local needs and existing 
resources. Generally, any state resident is eligible 
for treatment on a voluntary basis. Financial status 
is not a bar to service, but in general preference is 
given to those who cannot afford private care. For 
those able to pay, a fee is charged up to a maxi- 
mum of $8 a visit. 
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Some cost statistics for the year ending June go, 
1951, are of interest. The average fee varies from 
10 cents per patient at the Fresno Clinic to $1.21 at 
the Langley-Porter Clinic. The percentage of cost 
of operating the clinic recovered from fees varies 
from a low of .8 per cent to a high of 13.7 per cent. 
Cost per patient visit ranges from $5.56 to $13.95, 
with a median of $9.35. These costs include the 
so-called indirect services, which take up almost 20 
per cent of the time of the professional staff. 

On February 29, 1952, there were 1,782 patients 
on the records of the seven mental hygiene clinics. 
These included 1,289 under therapy. The remainder 
were awaiting treatment or had been admitted for 
diagnosis. The bulk of the patients under treatment 
were adults, with children comprising 13 per cent 
of the total and adolescents 8 per cent. 

There are other significant characteristics of clinic 
admissions and caseload. The largest single group 
referred to the clinics (45 per cent) were medical 
referrals. Self-referrals comprised almost one-third 
(32 per cent). One-tenth of the patients admitted 
to the clinics had received inpatient care from the 
department, one-tenth had received outpatient care, 
and one-fourth had had previous psychiatric treat- 
ment outside the department. Thus most of the pa- 
tients admitted to the clinics had not been treated 
previously. The records for the year which ended 
June go, 1950, show that of 1,949 cases closed, fifty- 
nine patients had recovered, 1,313 were improved, 


and 577 were unimproved. 


sien THE clinic program is directed to helping 
people, its flavor can perhaps best be understood 
through some brief case references which indicate 
how it affects people. The following illustrations 
are drawn from the files of our clinics. 

Patient A, a 53-year-old married man, came to the 
clinic because he had been unable to work for the 
preceding four months, due to dizzy spells and pains 
in his stomach. A thorough examination by his doc- 
tor had revealed no physical cause for his illness. 
The patient had been seeing a doctor since 1936 
because of various physical symptoms for which no 
cause could be found. After he was seen in consulta- 
tion by the psychiz itrist his symptoms were found to 
result from emotional tensions caused by his intense 
reaction to various problems arising in his family 
and his job. When he could talk this over with a 
psychiatrist and understand how these factors had 
caused actual symptoms, he improved rapidly. This 
was accomplished after only three one-hour inter- 
views, and within two weeks he felt well enough to 
return to work. 

Patient B, a 50-year-old divorced woman, came 
to the clinic after having received blind aid from 


the state for about four years. Following careful 
study, a diagnosis of hy sterical blindness was made. 
After five months of psychother ‘apy in the clinic the 
patient regained her sight and she is free from the 
complaint. At last report the woman was holding 
a civil service position and had received a $25 award 
for having improved the technique of a procedure 
in the shipment of material. Following her return 
to work, this patient was seen sixteen times in the 
clinic, approximately once a month. 

Patient C, an emotionally unstable mother, de- 
manded treatment for her 8-year-old son, a boy of 
exceptionally high intelligence who had been ex 
pelled from school for unusually unruly elientat: 
Within a few weeks after the child had been ac- 
cepted for study the mother’s punitive attitude, 
which became evident, had gradually changed until 
she voluntarily requested psychiatric treatment for 
herself. The boy was able to make a better adjust- 
ment in a new school, and the family relationships 
were happier because of the mother’s insight, her 
new attitudes derived from it and the psychiatric 
help which she received. 

These instances give us some suggestion of the 
untold number of wavs which the clinics may 
help people and how the people helped then may 
contribute to our happiness and productivity. 


Dans \RCH is an integral part of the clinic program. 
Its development shows wide variation among the 
clinics—from one with a highly organized and effec- 
tive program to others that have hardly begun re- 
search. Research by Dr. Jurgen Reusch and his asso- 
ciates at the Langley-Porter Clinic has won the 
$1,500 Hofheimer prize offered by the American 
Psychiatric Association. Its subject dealt with the 
relation of duodenal ulcers and mental states, and 
the results have been published in book form. This 
clinic, in fact, has contributed consistently to psy- 
chiatric literature. It currently is charged by the 
Legislature to conduct an intensive program of re- 
search on sex problems in order to provide a basis 
for legislative, administrative and community action. 

The use of mental health clinics as_ training 
centers for professional personnel has made steady 
progress. Two of the clinics already are providing 
training for psychiatrists, psychologists and psychi- 
atric social workers, and negotiations are under way 
with two additional clinics to provide field work 
training for psychiatric social workers. In addition 
the Langley-Porter Clinic has a three-months’ re- 
fresher course in psychiatry for state hospital doc- 
tors, 

The basic pattern for clinic structure rests on the 
clinic team, comprising two psychiatrists, three psy- 
chiatric social workers and one psychologist. A 
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»sychiatrist serves as chief of the clinic and provides 

over-all direction for its activities. Most of the clin- 
ics have established the position of Supervising Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker to give the necessary case- 
work supervision. The minimum specifications for 
the respective positions are in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of the national professional associa- 
tions. All members of the clinical team participate 
in the diagnostic and treatment activities, and case 
assignments usually are based on the ability of the 
individual staff member. 

An interesting deviation from the existing clinic 
structure is the Marysville-Chico-Redding Clinic. In 
each of the communities named it has offices staffed 
by a psychiatric soc ial worker and a clerk. These 
are the stationary members of the clinic team. In 
addition a psychiatrist and a psychologist are mo- 
bile members, rotating constantly between the three 
clinics. The clinic was established in that way to 
overcome some of the deficiencies of mobile clinics, 
which usually provide little more than diagnostic 
service. A social worker follows up with treatment 
plans and otherwise gives continuous service in the 
community. The effectiveness of the new plan is 
still to be evaluated. It offers an alternative solu- 
tion for rural areas which feel that their mental 
health needs should be served on a continuous basis. 

Currently under discussion is a plan to establish 
community committees to serve as liaison between 
the clinics and the community. 

Free use is made of professional consultants from 
the community. The benefit to patients and the 
mutual stimulation resulting from such an arrange- 
ment has proven its advantages to all concerned. 


de cooRDINATE and develop the community serv- 
ices program of the Department of Mental Hygiene, 
including that of the mental hygiene clinics, a Divi- 
sion of Community Services was established in the 
department, under the direction of a well trained 
psychiatrist. It functions in the general area of a 
community organization and planning, in super- 
vision of the department’s mental hygiene clinics, 
in integration of the department’s community serv- 
ices with those of other state departments and com- 
munities, in staff development and training, and in 
research. 

The functions of the community services section 
as recently outlined include: 


I. Direct services to patients and relatives: 
(1) Therapeutic services. 
(2) Diagnostic services. 
(3) Preventive program. (Good, prompt 
treatment is the foundation stone of pre- 
vention.) 


II. Indirect services to the community: 

(1) Education of the general public. 

(2) Consultation services to non-psychiatric 
professional groups or social agencies 
(except public health departments). 

(3) Joint community planning for mental 
health. 


III. Co-ordination of the community services pro- 
gram of the Department of Mental Hygiene 
with: 

(1) Programs of other state departments 
(Public Health, Education, Public Wel- 
fare, Correction, Youth Authority and 
Recreation) via the Mental Health Co- 
ordinating Committee (just being or- 
ganized). 

(2) Local mental health programs via the 
personnel of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene in the local areas. 

(3) Mental health societies’ program. 

(4) State-wide outpatient psychiatric services 
via a California Association of Psychi- 
atric Clinics (federal, state, county, city 
and private)—an association yet to be 
organized. 


IV. In-service training program for: 

(1) Psychiatrists (in child psychiatry and 
community services). 

(2) Psychiatric social workers (participation 
in already existing orientation and rota- 
tion programs). 

(3) Clinical psychologists. 


V. Advising and assisting the State Mental Health 
Authority in the use of federal funds. 


A development that has paralleled the establish- 
ment of the community services division in the De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene is that of a Mental 
Health Coordinating Committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of all state departments working in 
mental health. The committee was brought into be- 
ing to formalize joint thinking, planning and opera- 
tion in mental health matters and to provide com- 
munities with more definite information and help, 
both for better use of state facilities and in develop- 
ing facilities of their own. The state departments 
represented include Public Health, Education, Cor- 
rections, the Youth Authority, Social Welfare and 
Recreation. 

Development of the clinic program has given rise 
to a number of questions which must be resolved 
if the program is to continue to expand. Heretofore, 
for example, state mental hygiene clinics have been 
financed entirely through state funds. Should this 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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By LEON ROTHENBERG 


Member of the Staff, Federation of Tax Administrators 


upGEeTs presented to Legislatures which have 
met in 1952 indicate that the states are ap- 
proaching their fiscal futures cautiously. In 
the fiscal year 1951, income exceeded outgo for 
many states for the first time since 1947. A continued 
rise in revenues is predicted in almost all budgets 
submitted in 1952. With only a few exceptions, 
however, the outlook in these budgets is that the 
inflationary impetus of the defense program will 
have a greater effect on expenditures than on rev- 
enues and that state balances will move downward 
despite the current revenue upswing 

Although large surpluses were accumulated in a 
considerable number of states during the 1951 fiscal 
period, tax reduction proposals have received ad- 
ministration support in only two states, and in 
these on only a limited basis. The Governor of 
Maryland approved a 15 per cent cut in the indi- 
vidual income taxpayer's liability, but only for 
1952. Virginia has extended its 1950 act providing 
for a graduated reduction of corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes contingent upon the level of gen- 
eral fund revenues. Under the new act, however, 
the minimum revenue level at which a credit is 
permitted will be increased, so that the tax reduc- 
tion, if any, will be considerably below the 20 per 
cent credit allowed in 1951. In California and New 
York, the Governors stressed an uncertain revenue 
outlook and growing state needs and they opposed 
tax cut proposals based on the surplus accumulated 
in 1951. In most of the remaining states, payments 
are expected to exceed revenues to a point where 
balances available after operations will be too small 
to permit consideration of tax reduction. 

The cautious approach by budget-makers is based 
upon recent state fiscal history and the outlook for 
spending requirements, both long and short range. 
From 1948 through 1950, the states saw war-accumu- 
lated surpluses cut down to the near-vanishing point 
by the combined demands of inflation and war- 
deferred expenditures. The majority of states in 
those years raised tax rates or adopted new taxes 
to balance budgets. Yet in January, 1950, six months 
before the Korean outbreak, states remained hard- 
pressed to meet budgetary requirements and, in 
many, further tax raises appeared necessary to meet 
still surging expenditures. 

This situation was changed by the Korean out- 
break and the federal government’s huge rearma- 
ment program. But the states expect that even the 
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current upswing in national income will be insuf.- 
ficient to produce surpluses over a prolonged period 
and that the fiscal pendulum will swing back. They 
foresee a potential decline in collections when the 
defense program begins to taper off. A slowdown in 
production of some consumer goods already has 
been reflected in tax collections in some states. 

On the expenditure side, budget messages point 
to the fact that the purchase value of the states’ 
revenue windfall from heavy public buying in latter 
1950 and early 1951 has been reduced considerably 
by the subseque nt increase in prices of materials 
and supplies and the need for wage raises to meet 
the rising cost-of-living index. Even apart from the 
inflationary factor, the budgets stress that the trend 
in state spending must inevitably be upward, as the 
postwar growth in population translates itself into 
greater needs for schools, highways, hospitals and 
welfare services. 

A review of proposals in eleven state budgets this 
year permits the following generalizations concern- 
ing the outlook for various aspects of spending: 


EDUCATION: Higher appropriations for educa- 
tion are proposed in each budget. The increase in 
aid for public schools reflects in part the upsurge 
in the birth rate in the immediate postwar years 
and the increased numbers now coming of school 
age as a result. In addition, pay raises figure prom- 
inently in appropriations in many states. Increased 
recommendations for state colleges are due to higher 
operating costs and the drop in tuition receipts 
resulting from declining enrollments. 


PUBLIC WELFARE: Several states proposed 
higher appropriations, but, in most, estimated 
spending remained at the previous year’s level or 
declined slightly. Principal factors were: a decline 
in public assistance case loads, particularly for gen- 
eral relief, and increased allotments for individual 
recipients to meet the cost-of-living rise. 


HOSPITALS: Higher costs for labor, materials 
and supplies raised proposed appropriations for this 
category. The largest increase recommended is for 
mental institutions to meet the growth in patient 
population and a general need for improvement of 
facilities 


HIGHWAYS: Appropriations for highway con- 
struction are down in most states, reflecting federal 
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restrictions on steel and in some instances smaller 
federal matching grants. Most budget messages re- 
port a heavy backlog of highway construction. Sey 
eral recommended increased appropriations on the 
erounds that steel shortages might be alleviated 
later this year and that some highway work could 
be accomplished without steel. 


OTHER CAPITAL OUTLAY: Despite material 
shortages, proposed capital spending remains high 
for functions other than highways. A Census Bureau 
advance report covering twenty-six states, Revenue 
and Expenditure of Selected States in 1951, indicates 
a 5.4 per cent rise in capital outlay in the last fiscal 
year. Although some budgets propose sharp declines 
in capital improvements, others provide for ex- 
panded appropriations for the next fiscal period. 
In states where expansion is proposed, the imme- 
diate need for additional hospitals and school facili- 
ties has been stressed; proposals for increase are 
based upon both the possibility of greater supplies 
of steel and of a more generous federal allocation 
policy for essential state projects. 


Summaries of eleven state budgets as proposed to 
the Legislatures follow: 


CALIFORNIA 

Total expenditures are estimated at $1,185.4 million 
for fiscal 1953—$82.1 million, or 7.4 per cent, above the 
current fiscal year. Almost half of the proposed increase 
occurs in local assistance payments, with a rise of 6.7 
per cent to $625.8 million, 52.8 per cent of California's 
total expenditures. 

Recommended school aid was increased $34.5 million, 
or 12.9 per cent, due principally to expanded enroll- 
ments. Estimated increases in the local portion of shared 
revenues was $4 million, or 2.7 per cent; in public health 
aid, $1.3 million, or 10.3 per cent; in social welfare aid, 
$1.3 million, less than 1 per cent above 1952. 

Estimated operational costs rose $37 million to $337.6 
million, reflecting, in part, a $14.2 million increase in 
salaries and wages. Apart from the wage rise, proposed 
major increases in the operation category were: $5.5 
million, or 8.5 per cent, in direct educational costs; $3.3 
million, or 7.4 per cent, for mental hygiene, and $2 mil- 
lion, or 17 per cent, for the state highway patrol. Pro- 
posed capital outlay for highways was down $11 million 
to $107 million, but added appropriations of $13.5 mil- 
lion for school construction and of $4.1 million for 
mental hygiene and correctional institutions helped lift 
total capital outlay proposals 2.7 per cent to $222 million. 

No new taxes will be needed to finance the proposed 
expenditures. Existing revenue sources will produce an 
estimated yield of $1,102.5 million, 4.2 per cent above 
the current fiscal year. The $83 million excess of pro- 
posed expenditures over revenues would be met essen- 
tially from a general fund surplus, which soared from 
$36.9 at the end of fiscal 1950 to $120.8 million a year 
later and is expected to reach $132.4 million at the end 
of the 1952 fiscal period. The proposed budget estimates 


a general fund surplus of about $70 million on June go, 
1953 (see “California Budget,” page 97 of this issue.) 
KENTUCKY 

Lhe proposed 1952-54 budget for the general fund 
was balanced at $159 million, 19.2 per cent higher than 
estimated expenditures for the current biennium. Rey- 
enues, it was estimated, would reach the budget-balancing 
mark with an increase of 13.9 per cent from existing 
sources. No new taxes were recommended, but the 
budget assumed that temporary income tax increases 
enacted in 1950 would be extended. 
In addition to expenditures financed from annual rev- 
enues, the budget provides for the appropriation of the 
total general fund surplus, estimated at $12.9 million at 
the end of fiscal 1952, to be spent over the next two 
years, principally for capital projects. 
Of a proposed $25.7 million increase in general fund 
biennial expenditures, some $14 million was budgeted 
for education, and about $9.6 million for welfare. The 
latter category, totaling $49.1 million, includes health, 
hospitals and correction functions as well as public as- 
sistance, all of which shared in the recommended in- 
crease. Educational appropriations, recommended at 
$87.6 million, would include a $9.6 million rise in aid to 
local governments plus increased funds for state institu- 
tions of higher learning. Highway appropriations, 
financed from special fund revenues, would total $117.2 
million compared with $138.1 million estimated for the 
current biennium, 


MARYLAND 

Proposals for tax reduction and a balanced budget 
were presented by the Governor for fiscal 1953. Of an 
estimated 1952 general fund surplus of $11.9 million, 
the Governor recommended that $3 million be set aside 
to provide a 15 per cent credit for individual income 
taxpayers for taxes due on 1951 income. The budget for 
fiscal 1953 contemplates that most of the balance of the 
general fund surplus will be consumed in meeting 1953 
expenditure requirements. Revenues, before any adjust- 
ment of the recommended tax cut, were estimated at 
$88.7 million, and proposed appropriations totaled $97.3 
million. The estimates for revenue were 4.9 per cent 
higher than for the current fiscal year. For expenditures 
they exceeded 1952 by 9.4 per cent. 
About $2.2 million of the proposed $8.4 million in- 
crease was in appropriations for public schools and state 
teachers colleges. Another $1.6 million would go for the 
University of Maryland. Proposed appropriations for 
state mental institutions rose by about $1.4 million. Pro- 
posed increases also were recommended for tuberculosis 
hospitals and correctional institutions. Public assistance 
recommendations were somewhat under the 1952 level, 
due principally to a decline in requirements for general 
relief. 
Maryland’s highway expenditures are financed through 
earmarked revenues and are not included in the general 
fund totals. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Appropriations recommended in the Governor's an- 
nual budget totaled $286.5 million—$11.5 million above 
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the amount voted in fiscal 1952. Of this amount, $1 mil- 
lion would be financed from assessments by special dis- 
tricts. Of the $10.5 million to be met from state revenues, 
$5.7 million is designated for increased aid to local gov 
ernments and $4.5 million represents new debt service 
requirements. 

On a functional basis, major proposed increases in 
appropriations were: education, up 10.1 per cent to $29.5 
million; old age assistance, up 4.3 per cent to $40.1 mil- 
lion; other welfare purposes, up 17.7 per cent to $25 
million; mental health, up 4.5 per cent to $39.1 million. 
Proposed highway fund appropriations were raised 2.4 
per cent to $61.2 million, the increase attributable to 
higher debt service requirements. A new bond issue was 
recommended to permit the state to match federal high- 
way grants in fiscal 1953. 

Because of surpluses resulting from budget operations 
in 1951 and 1952, no new taxes would be needed, even 
though proposed appropriations exceed estimated rev- 
enues. For the general fund alone, a 3.9 per cent rise 
in revenues is anticipated, compared with a 5.4 per cent 
increase in recommended appropriations. As a result, the 
budget contemplates that the estimated general fund 
surplus will drop from $6.1 million on June go, 1952, to 
$927,000 one year later. 


MICHIGAN 


The Governor reported that three successive years of 
deficit operations will result in a cumulative general 
fund deficit of at least $53 million and possibly more 
than $60 million at the end of fiscal 1952. Urging a bal- 
anced budget, he predicted that without new taxes 
about $50 million may be added to the total deficit in 
fiscal 1953. Recommended general fund appropriations 
for the next fiscal year total $354.4 million, 15.3 per 
cent above the 1952 level, compared with an increase of 
2.8 per cent in estimated revenues, to $301.9 million. 

The largest single factor in the proposed rise in appro- 
priations, $47.1 million, was a $21.7 million increase in 
local aid. Of this, $18.4 million was designated for pub- 
lic schools, an automatic consequence of a constitutional 
provision earmarking 44.77 per cent of sales tax receipts 
for that purpose; an additional $2.8 million represented 
higher public assistance grants. The total proposed ap- 
propriation increase also included a mandatory pay 
raise, estimated at $6.9 million and the following addi- 
tional increases: $5 million for state institutions of higher 
learning, $4.2 million for mental institutions, $6.8 mil- 
lion for higher costs for materials and supplies and for 
some improvements in services, and $2.5 million for 
capital outlays. 

Highway operations are not included in the general 
fund. The Governor reported, however, that a 1.5 cent 
per gallon gas tax rate increase in 1951 was yielding a 
greater return than had been expected and that revenues 
available for highway purposes were running consid 
erably ahead of anticipated expenditures. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Although the proposed budget anticipates a greater 
increase 11 expenditures than of revenues during the 
1952-54 biennium, a further addition to surplus is ex- 


pected. ‘The budget forecasts the general fund surplus 
at $15.5 million on June go, 1952, and at $16.8 million 
two years later. The increase is the net result of revenue 
estimates of $133.1 million and suggested appropriations 
of $131.9 million, 

The estimated revenue level for the coming biennium 
is about 3.4 per cent above that of the current period; 
a 12.9 per cent jump is proposed in appropriations. The 
increase in revenues reflects principally an anticipated 
acceleration in sales and income tax collections, partially 
offset by a drop in thé yield from the state’s oil severance 
tax due to diminishing oil production. The proposed 
increase in appropriations, $15.1 million, includes more 
than $4.8 million for capital projects at state institutions 
and for other miscellaneous statutory requirements; $5.3 
million for school aid, for higher teachers’ salaries; and 
$2.5 million for public assistance, principally for higher 
allotments to old age assistance recipients. Suggested 
appropriations for state colleges were raised $2 million 
and for mental institutions $1.2 million. Highways are 
financed exclusively from earmarked revenues and are 
not covered in the budget. 


NEW JERSEY 

The Governor recommended appropriations of $196.4 
million to meet expenditures of fiscal 1953, an increase 
of 6.9 per cent over 1952. Revenues for the next budg 
etary period have been estimated at $182 million, but 
since general treasury surplus is expected to reach $31.9 
million by June 30, 1952, no new taxes will be needed 
to finance the proposed budget. Revenues for fiscal 1953 
will exceed those for fiscal 1952, according to budget 
estimates. 

The proposed rise in appropriations represents higher 
operational costs and expanded capital improvements 
programs. Recommendations of $69.3 million for state 
aid to local governments were essentially at the level set 
in 1952, although educational aid was raised and welfare 
grants lowered. Proposed state operation rose 13.4 per 
cent to $104.8 million, reflecting principally the infla 
tionary spiral rather than any major expansion in state 
functions. Of the proposed increase, $12.4 million, $8.5 
million represents salary and wage increases recom 
mended by the state civil service Commission as neces 
sary to keep state agencies adequately staffed. Much of 
the balance is attributed to the higher cost of maintain 
ing state colleges and welfare and correctional institu 
tions. 

The state’s capital budget was raised from Szo.1 mil 
lion to $22.3 million. Of this, $19.5 million was desig 
nated for highway expansion, an increase of about 
$437,000 over 1952. Recommendations for new build 
ings for New Jersey's state university amounted to $2.1 
million. 


NEW YORK 


General fund revenues are estimated at $1,058.2 million, 
$4.6 million higher than estimated expenditures. Esti 
mated revenues are 6.4 per cent above their fiscal 1952 
level, which, in turn, were 12.7 per cent higher than 
those of the prior year. Estimated expenditures rose 6.3 
per cent for fiscal 1953 and 11.2 per cent for fiscal 19532. 
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Budget operations over the two year period were ex 
pected to increase aggregate state balances, set up as tax 
stabilization reserves by legislation in 1946, from almost 
Si:00 million on March 31, 1951, to an estimated $117.3 
million at the end of fiscal 1953. 

The general fund totals exclude expenditures from 
the state capital construction fund but contain transfers 
to this fund, recommended in the budget message at 
$57.2 million from 1952-53 appropriations and $29 mil- 
lion from 1951-52 appropriations. The Governor recom- 
mended that an additional $176.6 million be appro- 
priated from the capital construction fund, which, com- 
bined with expenditures from prior appropriations in 
force, would raise New York’s capital spending for fiscal 
1953 to an estimated $260.9 million, considerably above 
that of the prior year. 

General fund revenues are divided on about a 45 to 
55 ratio between a state purposes and a local assistance 
fund. Recommended appropriations from the state pur- 
poses fund for fiscal 1953, less transfers, were 4.3 per 
cent above 1952. The greatest increase was for mental 
hygiene, which rose $8.2 million to $118.2 million. Pro- 
posed direct expenditure for education was up $3.3 mil- 
lion to $41.7 million. Total recommendations included 
a $29.5 million appropriation for emergency salary 
boosts, compared with $19 million appropriated for the 
same purpose in fiscal 1952. 

Higher appropriations were recommended for virtually 
all forms of local assistance, which, less transfers, totaled 
6.3 per cent above 1951-52. Included in the higher 
appropriations were jumps of $10 million in educational 
aid, $7.5 million in social welfare aid and $9.1 million 
in aid for general purposes. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Governor's budget for fiscal 1953 proposes appro 
priations of $49.3 million and estimates revenues at $50 
million. The year’s operations are expected to raise 
general fund surplus from $579,000 to $1.3 million. 

Revenues available for appropriation are estimated at 
about the same level as in 1952, contingent upon the 
extension of temporary rate increases in sales, corpora 
tion income and pari-mutuel taxes enacted in 1951. Pro- 
posed appropriations are somewhat below those of 1952, 
with notable declines in the welfare and highway func- 
tions. Public assistance costs are expected to drop $776,- 
ooo—with a decline in caseloads more than offsetting 
prospective increases in the allotments to individual 
recipients. Appropriations for highway construction 
would be reduced by SS885,000 to correspond with an 
equivalent decline in federal matching highway grants 
available to the state. An increase of $204,000 was made 
in recommendations for the state university to com 
pensate for a drop in receipts, due to declining enroll- 
ment. State aid for education, however, remained essen 
tially at its 1952 level. Proposed spending for the state 
mental héspital was raised some $236,000, almost 10 pet 
cent above the current year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Lhe proposed general fund budget for fiscal 1953 
totaled $103.1 million, $3.2 million above appropria- 


tions for the current fiscal year. Proposed were additions 
of $2.4 million for raising teachers’ salaries and for 
employment of 600 new teachers, and of $1 million for 
debt service on a school bus bond issue. An increase of 
$382,950 was recommended for the state hospital to 
permit employment of additional attendants and nurses. 
These increases were offset in part by declines for per- 
manent improvements and for various operating depart- 
ments. The Governor proposed $5 million, in addition 
to the general fund requests, for permanent improve- 
ments for the state hospital, to be financed through bor- 
rowings if necessary. 

No new taxes are needed to meet the additional 
budgeted expenditures. Revenues were estimated at 
$104.4 million, a 5.6 per cent increase, compared with 
a 3.2 per cent increase in expenditures. The expected 
revenue upswing was due mainly to anticipated higher 
sales and income tax collections. But, since a decrease 
in textile production was expected to cut the state’s in- 
come tax total from $27.8 million in 1951 to $21 million 
in 1952, an estimated increase of $2 million in this 
source in fiscal 1953 was contingent upon revived activ- 
ity in that industry. Assuming that actual revenue will 
correspond to estimates, the budget forecasts a gen- 
eral fund surplus on June go, 1953, as $829,000. Budget 
operations in the current year are expected to result in 
a $535,000 deficit. Special fund highway operations are 
expected to run considerably under 1952, with appro- 
priations for construction dropping $11.5 million to 
$21.6 million. 


VIRGINIA 


A balanced budget, financed in part by accumulated 
surplus, was proposed by the Governor for the 1952-54 
biennium. General fund revenues for the period are 
estimated at $242.6 million, 16.8 per cent above estimates 
for the current biennium. Recommended appropriations 
totaled $254.6 million, 11.9 per cent higher than in 
1950-52. 

The biennium’s operations are expected to reduce 
general fund surplus from an estimated $13.4 million on 
June go, 1952, to $1.4 million two years later. A decline 
of $16.7 million is expected in general fund surplus dur- 
ing the 1950-52 biennium, most of the drop attributable 
to Virginia's 1950 tax reduction law. This act permitted 
individual and corporate income taxpayers a 10 per cent 
credit when general fund revenues for fiscal 1951 ex- 
ceeded Si00 million and a 20 per cent credit when they 
exceeded $105 million. Credits allowed taxpayers in 
1951, when revenues went beyond the $105 million level, 
amounted to more than $10 million, 

Proposed spending for education for the next bien- 
nium was raised $29.3 million to $127.2 million, largely 
due to higher salary and pension requirements and in- 
creased needs of state colleges. Other proposed increases 
were for the mentally ill, $4.9 million; public assistance 
and welfare work, $2.5 million; public health, $1.7 mil- 
lion. Capital outlays were down; a $30 million grant pro- 
posed for local school construction was $15 million less 
than a similar grant in the current biennium. Proposed 
special fund appropriations for roads totaled $147.9 mil- 
lion compared with $117.1 million in the 1950-52 bien- 
nium. 
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New Jersey ‘Turnpike 

(Continued from Page 106) 
ware River opposite Florence, New Jersey would 
share the cost of constructing a new bridge. Pennsyl- 
vania adopted Governor Driscoll’s plan. Soon these 
two great turnpikes will be linked together. 
Vehicles on the New Jersey side destined for points 
west of Philadelphia no longer will have to buck 
the city’s congested traffic. 

Engineers retained to develop the New Jersey 
Turnpike, working in their methodical and precise 
way, met difficult problems. But the motto was a 
modern-day version of “damn the torpedoes—full 
speed ahead.” 

Railroads had to be relocated in three areas. Tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and television cables and 
lines were moved by the thousands to new positions. 
Sewer, gas, oil and petroleum-products pipe lines 
were shifted. Lines which carried chemicals, acid 
and steam were uprooted and buried in new 
trenches. All of this was without impairing the use 
of essential public utilities or the smooth operation 
of industry. In the path of the Turnpike were 450 
buildings of varied sizes. Some were demolished, 
others jacked up and rolled to new locations. 

Problems of drainage and road settlement were 
licked by development of special techniques. To ob- 
tain fill for the road bed from Newark to Carteret, 
8 million cubic yards of sand were scooped from the 
Atlantic Ocean bottom onto barges which trans- 
ported the fill inland, where it was pumped thou- 
sands of feet through pipe lines to construction 
sites. In the meantime, real estate experts were 
clearing titles to properties, obtaining rights of 
entry to other parcels, closing sales contracts, and 
acquiring easements, slop rights, service area sites 
and other lands needed. More than 3,800 parcels of 
land were involved. 

Financing also was unique. Private “risk” capital 
was advanced by a group of investors on the so- 
called “forward commitment” basis, at a nominal 
fee of one-half of one per cent annually. As funds 
were required they were “called” for; then bonds 
were issued bearing an annual interest rate of 314 
per cent. It is estimated that this unusual invest- 
ment plan saved about $12 million in interest 
charges. 

Governor Driscoll was in constant attendance 
and gave advice with respect to the financing. In 
this he was represented by State Treasurer Walter 
T. Margetts, Jr., who, on behalf of state funds, pur- 
chased the second largest block of New Jersey Turn- 
pike securities. He arranged the interim financing 


through use of the State Teachers Pension and 
Annuity Fund and through participation by several 
of the country’s leading financial institutions when 
private funds were not available. This enabled the 


‘Turnpike program to continue without delay. 

Now the $255 million Turnpike is a reality, 
From the initial day of use it began to pay for it. 
self. In fact, revenues are much in advance of an- 
ticipation, 

Experts predict that the ‘Turnpike, as a result of 
offering rapid and uninterrupted transportation, 
will bring extensive industrial and residential de. 
velopment, particularly in the communities of Cen- 
tral and South New Jersey. A survey by the Atlantic 
City Electric Company indicates that the area in the 
proximity of the Delaware Memorial Bridge and 
the Turnpike will obtain 100 new commercial en- 
terprises and 10,000 new dwellings. 

Statistics have a tendency to be dry. But not the 
lurnpike’s. To construct 263 structures—bridges, 
overpasses, underpasses and. viaducts—more than 
188,000 tons of steel were required; some steel 
girders are 178 feet long and weigh more than 125 
tons. Fifty-one million cubic yards of earth were 
moved by men and machines. In addition to tolls, 
the Authority will receive annually $1.5 million in 
concession revenues. There are two major conces- 
sions: the Howard Johnson Restaurants, estimated 
to produce $520,000 in revenues based on 15 per 
cent of gross annual business, and Cities Service sta- 
tions, estimated to pump 15 million gallons of gaso- 
line the first year, with an accepted bid of 6.4 cents 
per gallon to the Authority in revenue. 

What “could not” be done, has been done. What 
“could not” be self-liquidating, is ahead of the 
estimated schedule of earnings. 

The Turnpike represents one of the most bene. 
ficial steps of Governor Driscoll’s progressive ad- 
ministration, 


Wisconsin’s Judicial System 
(Continued from Page 104) 


The Judicial Council comprises a Circuit Judge, a 
County Judge, the Chairmen of the Senate and 
Assembly Judiciary Committees, the Deans of the 
two law schools in Wisconsin, the Attorney General, 
the Revisor of Statutes, two citizens appointed by 
the Governor, the President-elect of the Wisconsin 
Bar Association, and three members elected annu- 
ally by the association. The council has an appro- 
priation of $20,000 a year and has employed a full- 
time executive secretary. 

Wisconsin long has been a leader in the field of 
rule making by the court, and the former Advisory 
Committee on Rules of Pleading, Practice and Pro- 
cedure for many years did an excellent job of per- 
forming some of the functions now vested in the 


Judicial Council. 


The new council already has under way the col- 
lection of detailed statistics concerning the opera- 
tion of the Wisconsin court system and various 
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Strengthening Wisconsin’s Judicial System 115 


studies in the field of judicial administration, with 
emphasis on the unification ol our court system. 
The hodgepodge growth of extra jurisdiction for 
probate courts and the multiplicity of special courts 
has reached a point at which the Legislature is ex- 
pecting assistance from the council in designing a 
new and more uniform system. The council also 
regularly submits to the Supreme Court suggestions 
fon changes in rules of practice and procedure. 


Judicial Compensation 

The 195! Legislature increased the salary paid to 
Circuit Judges by $1,000, to a total of $10,000 annu- 
ally. A recommendation of the Wisconsin Bar Asso- 
ciation to increase the salaries of Supreme Court 
Justices Lo 514,000 was rejected in Lavor of establish- 
ment of the retirement system; the Justices now re- 
ceive $12,000, plus $500 lor the Chief Justice. 

A number of the counties supplement the salaries 
paid to Circuit Judges, and in Milwaukee County 
their total compensation is $14,000 each. Studics 
now are under way concerning the salaries ol 
County and Municipal Court Judges, with the hope 
that some greater uniformity and more adequate 
compensation can be provided, 


New Courts 


\ number of Circuit Courts have been operating 
under extremely heavy case loads. Some relief was 
provided in 1g51 by creation of two new circuits, 
for Racine and Waukesha Counties, respectively. 
\lthough other circuits remain overcrowded, the 
Legislature expressed a desire to await investigation 
and reports from the new Judicial Council before 
lurther alteration of the judicial circuits. 

Various County Courts were given increased juris- 
diction by the 1951 Legislature. Most outstanding 
was the complete revamping of the Eau Claire 
County Court, under which the city and the county 
conuibute to the judge's salary, and he serves as 
County Judge, Municipal Court Judge, and Ju- 
venile Judge. In addition, the court has a high civil 
jurisdiction, enabling it to trey many cases which 
otherwise would have to be tricd in Circuit Court. 


Practice and Procedure 


Phe Wisconsin Revisor of Statutes long has been 
active in the work of the Commissioners of Uniform 
State Laws. His office introduced and the Wisconsin 
Bar Association supported four uniform acts in 
ig5t, all of which were enacted. These included 
“The Uniform Act Relating to Probate of Foreign 
Wills.’ “Uniform Ancillary Administration — ol 
\ct.”’ 
Business and Public Records as Evidence Act,” and 


“Uniform Photographic Copies ol 


“Unilorm Reciprocal Entorcement of Support Act.” 
Wisconsin now has enacted filts-one untlorm laws 
and probably is the leader of all states in this field. 


Future Plans 

Studies are under way to devise means of bring- 
ing county and special court judges under a retire- 
ment plan similar to that enacted for Circuit and 
Supreme Court Judges. Legislation to accomplish 
this will be introduced in the 1953 Legislature. 

Bar Association committees are studying pro- 
posals for the appointment of judicial candidates, 
similar to the Missouri plan, and other suggestions 
in the field of judicial administration. 


Trends Affecting Education 


(Continued from Page 103) 


upon which professional education should be pro- 
vided. The first three years of teaching should be 
regarded as an internship. During this period, care- 
ful supervision should be provided by the training 
institution, by the state department of education 
and by the local supervisory personnel. The in- 
dividual would be admitted to the profession after 
the successful completion of the internship. 

If we continue to admit marginal candidates to 
our teachers colleges and schools of education, we 
shall have done irreparable damage to the profes- 
sion itself. There should be rigid admission require- 
ments, in spite of the current personnel shortage, 
based on the potentialities of the individual for 
teaching, including personal qualities and scholar- 
ship ability. 


State Aid. A recent analysis of the allocation of 
tax revenues in New York indicated that of all the 
taxes collected from all sources, approximately 72 
per cent now go to the federal government, 18 per 
cent to the municipality and 10 per cent to the 
state. States and municipalities will discover an in- 
creasing problem in financing present programs. 
On the other hand, some states have not assumed 
their proper responsibility in financing education. 

Some type of relief to states should be provided 
by the federal government. This may be a return 
of a per cent of the income tax to the states, federal 
relinquishment of other tax sources to the states, 
federal aid for the school plant, or a national mini- 
mum salary for educational personnel. 


The Era in Which We Live 


| KNOW OF no time when the retreat from reason, 
the abdication to fear, the distortion of truth and 
the tolerance of intolerance have been so prominent 
in the guidance of public opinion. This condition 
may be a symptom of our adolescence in world af- 
fairs. It is a reflection on the quality of our leader- 
ship ino many walks of life. It is an era in which 
scllishiness, lack of self control, personal security at 
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the expense of the general welfare, seem to dom- 
inate. The results may be legislation by hysteria, 
unfounded criticism of men and institutions, dis- 
unity through rumor. We are doing irreparable 
damage to ourselves without the aid of those who 
would destroy us. 

Some of us, however, believe that this is an era 
of great hope and challenge; that if we have the 
will to look beyond the horizon, education in the 
United States will emerge with new missions, en- 
hanced values and enlarged horizons. But this will 
not be accomplished by clinging selfishly to old pat- 
terns or by protecting vested interests or by resist- 
ance to needed adjustments in policy, organization 
and program. American educators well may criticize 
the ivory tower capitulation of the faculties ol Ger- 
man universities during the Hitler era. But what 
assurance have we that the right to constructive crit- 
ical thinking or private judgment, of the search fon 
and dissemination of truth, or the freedom to teach 
will not be subordinated or disappear in American 
education during this era? Our forty-eight states 
have a major responsibility in strengthening our 
constitutional government, based on democratic 
ideals, and in defending our way of life. Education 
is the unifying force. Let us, then, improve and 
strengthen this unifying force. 


Mental Health Services 
(Continued from Page 109) 


continue or should local as well as state funds be 
used? Or, again, should the clinics be financed in 
their entirety by local funds? 

From our previous experience in establishing clin- 
ics we have recognized shortcomings in our plan- 
ning in that it did not give adequate recognition to 
existing resources or to plans under way to develop 
such facilities. What good does it do to attempt to 
establish a clinic in a community that does not want 
it? Should not the establishment of a mental hygiene 
clinic represent the culmination of careful com- 
munity thinking about its mental health needs and 
exactly what the mental hygiene clinic can do to 
meet them? If the state is to finance clinics it always 
must make a choice as to where they should be 
located. On what basis, then, should preference be 
given to one locality as against another? 

Closely related is the question of development of 
community resources that would reduce the need 
for establishment of a mental hygiene clinic. Should 
a clinic be set up to serve patients who might better 
be helped by an efficient casework agency? Whi 
should a more specialized service be substituted fon 
one less specialized; 

We are frequently asked what we need to do to 
prevent mental disorder. What are the forces in 
the community that build good mental health? Do 


we know enough about these and their mental 
health implications to enable us to develop a men. 
tally healthy citizenry? How eflective can a mental 
health clinic be in this kind of program? 

The real problem contronting us in spreading 
good mental health is to increase the influence of 
those who have mental health insight—that is, the 
professional workers. Trained personnel is so lim. 
ited that techniques have to be developed to broad. 
en the influence of the mental hygienist. This raises 
the question of the relative amount of time that 
such trained personnel should spend in direct work 
with patients as against the time they should devote 
to mental health consultation, education and _ in- 
formation. A worker with a caseload of thirty ob- 
viously will be limited in his influence to those he 
serves directly. Would more people benefit in the 
long run if he were to impart some of his knowledge 
and skill to teachers, nurses, parents, social work- 
ers and others? What proportion of the time of the 
clinic should be devoted to these so-called indirect 
services? 

Have we, in the good scientific tradition, tested 
and evaluated the results of our eflorts for use in 
convincing the public and our legislative bodies of 
the worth of such programs? What can we tell them 
with definiteness that all may understand? Is the 
public not entitled to receive a periodic reckoning? 

To answer these and other questions, the Depart. 
ment of Mental Hygiene has requested $50,000 of 
the state Legislature to finance a survey. This should 
be a thoroughgoing analysis and survey, adequately 
financed and independently conducted. It is hoped 
in this way to achieve an objective basis for plan- 
ning the program of the future. 

It already seems obvious that relatively greater 
emphasis will have to be placed on consultative and 
educational activities and on work with children. It 
also seems apparent that local participation will 
have to enter into clinic planning, at least where 
financed by the Department of Mental Hygiene, to 
a much greater extent than ever before. This might 
give rise to a type of matching-fund arrangement 
between state and locality, similar to that found in 
our categorical aid programs. But, whatever plan is 
finally evolved, its foundation should be the survey. 

The future of extramural psychiatry is bright be- 
cause it is based on the logic of serving people where 
they are, not in some isolated areca to which they 
have been removed. The essence of the service lies 
in being able to deal with problems of mental dis- 
turbance in the social matrix in which it is found. 
By making diagnosis and treatment available in ear- 
lier stages of mental disturbance through accessible 
community services, we brighten the outlook for the 
patient’s improvement. The mental health clinic, 
because of its historical contribution, will remain 
the spearhead of this program lor years to come. 
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Among the States 


(Continued from Page 98) 
of children, health, highways, judicial councils, and strip 
mining. he commission's research staff prepared many 
of the 1951-52 publications in conjunction with the work 
of the Kentucky Commission en Functions and Re- 
sources of State Governments, 


Legislative Post-Audit in) Oklahoma.—The Oklahoma 
Legislature in 195! created an Audit Committee in the 
Legislative Council to conduct “continuous post-audits 
and analyses of state budget, revenues and expenditures 
during and between sessions.” This committee, with the 
assistance of a full-time Legislative Auditor, has com- 
pleted functional audits of the game and fish, aviation, 
and planning and resources agencies of the state. It now 
is examining operations ol the mental institutions. In 
cooperation with the Legislative Council’s Committee on 
\ppropriations and Budget, it will make on-the-spot sur- 
veys of institutional financial needs and report the find- 
ings to the 1953 legislative session. 


Oregon Rainmaking Law Proposal.—Oregon’s legislative 
interim committee on weather control will ask the At 
torney-General to draw up an initial dralt of a bill con- 
trolling artificial rainmaking. The committee will offer 
suggestions for the bill, which is expected to include 
provisions Lor licensing and regulation and for filing of 


weather control data. 


Forest Fire Protection.— Lhe Pennsylvania Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation was host recently to an inter- 
state conference at Harrisburg which discussed the feasi 
bility of developing Cooperation among the Middle Atlan- 
tic states in forest fire prevention and control. The con 
lerees—state foresters and representatives of the inter- 
state Cooperation Commissions of Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 

heard a description of the successful operations of the 
Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact. 
Phe conference provided tor a small committee to review 
possible compactual or statutory devices that may be re- 
quired by the Middle Atlantic states. 


Tennessee Recreation Facilities.—Recreation facilities 
and services administered by the state and by local com- 
munities in Tennessee are described in “Leisure Hours,” 
a report prepared by the state university’s Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Interdepartmental Committee on Recreation. The report 
indicates that during the past three years Tennessee has 
increased greatly its cflorts to expand and improve the 
state parks, fishing and hunting, woodland management 
and forest fire control services, roadside parks and picnic 
tables, marking of historical sites, and regional library 
service. Two developments in organization since World 


War IL have been creation of an Ofhce of Recreation 
Consultant in the Division of State Parks and of an inter- 
departmental committee to familiarize each state agency 
with existing programs and services and to facilitate ade- 
quate expansion of programs. 


Conservation Conference.—The Tenth Northeastern 
States Conservation Conference will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 15-16, at Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Joint sponsors of the conference are 
the Connecticut Commission on Intergovernmental Co- 
operation, the Council of State Governments and the 
Yale Department of Conservation. A broad program covy- 
cring the conservation and utilization of land and water 
resources has been developed. State legislators and ad- 
ministrative officials, including members of commissions 
on interstate Cooperation from the eastern region, will 
attend. Richard Martin of Connecticut will act as Gen- 
eral Chairman. 


Connecticut River Compact.—United States Senators and 
Representatives from Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont have introduced congressional 
consent legislation for the Connecticut River Flood Con- 
trol Compact, ratified by the four states during the 1951 
legislative sessions. Meanwhile, for the first time in New 
England, the U.S. Coast Guard and the Army Engineers 
have joined forces to make a “snow-flood survey” of the 
Connecticut and Merrimack river valleys, endangered 
this year by the possibility of spring thaws from deep 
snow covers. 


British Tour of the States.—A coast-to-coast tour known 
as “Buses trom Britain” started an 8,000 mile trek from 
New York City March 24. The caravan consists of three 
London double-decker buses and is sponsored by the 
British Pravel Association in an effort to reinforce under- 
standing among peoples of the Atlantic community of 
nations. The State and Local Ofhcials’ National High- 
way Safety Committee made the technical arrangements. 
Routings to provide adequate clearances and negotiable 
grades, police escorts, registration of vehicles, licensing 
of operators, and special permits relating to the project 
all were arranged by the state and local officials con- 
cerned. The tour will end in New York City July 6. 


Collection Agency Regulations.—Debtors will receive 
protection from provisions of new regulations for collec- 
tion agencies about to be put into effect in New Mexico 
by State Revenue Commissioner Lujan. The regulations, 
recommended by the Collection Agency Board set up by 
the last Legislature, put a ban on intimidation by such 
agencies. Under this heading come spurious legal papers 
intended to frighten debtors into compliance in the be- 
lief that they have been sued. A limit also will be set on 
threatening letters. Under the new regulations an agency 
can not go farther than to say that failure to pay a debt 
may result in the matter being brought to the attention 
ol a lawyer. 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The new edition of the BOOK, now available for mailing, presents authorita- 
tive, up-to-date information on all the forty-eight State governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 

Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 

Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 

Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 
Scores of “tate-by-State tables and charts, articles by experts 


in varied ! ids. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
$4 @Qoo 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
$750 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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